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SUBJECT:     "QUESTIONS  AND  AiTSHERS . "     Information  from  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, U.  S.  D.  A. 

— ooOoo — 

A  miscellaneous  collection  of  questions  comes  out  of  the  mailbag  this  week. 
One  letter  asks  whether  knives  of  stainless  steel  hold  their  sharp  edge;  another 
letter  inquires  about  cooking  "brains  and  sweetbreads .     Then  here's  a  letter  asking 
how  long  a  bedsheet  ought  to  he  to  tuck  in  comfortably. 

That's  quite  a  variety  of  questions  to  answer  in  just  a  few  minutes.  Let's 
take  them  up  one  by  one.    And  let's  call  in  scientists  from  the  different  State 
experiment  stations  for  the  answers. 

The  first  letter  comes  from  a  lady  you  know  is  a  good  housekeeper.    You  know 
she's  a  good  housekeeper  because  she  is  interested  in  having  sha.rp  knives  in  her 
kitchen.     She  understands  that  sharp  knives  mean  easy  accurate  work,.    And  she 
probably  knov/s ,  too,  that  dull  knives  can  try  the  patience  of  even  the  most  saintly 
cook. 

Here's  what  her  letter  says:     "Is  it  true  that  knives  of  stainless  steel  are 
not  as  sharp  as  other  knives?" 

Stainless  steel  of  good  quality  gives  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  but  is  expensive, 
answers  Maud  V/ilson  of  the  Oregon  Station.    A  stainless  finish  makes  knives  look 
better  but  may  cover  up  poor  steel  or  even  iron.     Beware  of  buying  "stainless  iron," 
often  confused  with  stainless  steel;  stainless  iron  will  not  keep  an  edge.  Knives 
of  forged  steel  with  a  high  carbon  content  take  and  keep  the  best  edge  though  they 
are  not  stainless.     Shall  I  repeat?    The  knives  that  take  and  hold  the  best  edge  are 
made  of  forged  steel  with  a  high  carbon  content. 


Miss  Wilson  adds  that  a  good  precaution  in  "buying  knives  is  to  choose  only 
those  with  the  name  of  a  manufacturer  or  a  responsible  dealer  indelibly  stamped 
or  etched  on  the  blade  or  handle. 

While  we're  on  the  subject  of  sharp  knives,  maybe  we  should  quote  Miss 
Wilson  a  little  further.     She  says  the  care  you  give  your  knives,  and  the  way 
you  sharpen  them  have  a  lot  to  do  with  that  nice  cutting  edge.    Knives  thrown 
carelessly  in  a  drawer  get  dull  just  knocking  against  other  odds  and  ends.  To 
protect  the  fine  edge  of  the  blade,  keep  knives  in  a  rack  on  the  wall  or  in  a 
drawer.     Have  a  separate  groove  for  each  knife  in  the  rack.    As  for  sharpening, 
Miss  Wilson  recommends  a  steel  sharpener.     She  says  a  steel  is  much  better  for 
iadves  with  a  high  carbon  content  than  a  disk  sharpener.    Next  to  a  steel  she 
advises  a  fine  oilstone. 

So  much  for  the  question  about  knives.    How  let's  answer  a  young  housewife 
who  says  she  never  buys  brains  or  sweetbreads  at  the  meat  market  because  she  can't 
imagine  how  to  cook  them  so  they'll  be  good. 

Oh,  my.     Think  of  never  treating  your  husband  to  sweetbreads  creamed  with 
mushrooms;  or  broiled  under  a  flame;  or  fried  in  butter  and  served  with  fried 
sliced  tomatoes!    And  think  of  never  serving  a  hot  delicious  platter  of  eggs 
scrambled  with  brains,  or  croquettes  made  with  brains.1     This  young  lady  has  been 
missing  some  very  good  dishes. 

The  Minnesota  Station  comes  to  the  rescue  with  directions  for  cooking  brains 
and  sweetbreads.     The  important  point  to  remember  about  these  meats  is  that  they 
are  so  tender  and  delicate  you  cook  them  to  make  them  firm  instead  of  cooMng  to 
make  them  tender,  as  you  do  with  most  meat. 

One  good  way  to  make  sweetbreads  or  brains  firm,  white,  and  easy  to  handle 
is  to  simmer  them  in  water  containing  salt  and  acid.     The  acid  helps  make  the  meat 
firm  and  also  helps  keep  it  white.    Put  a  teaspoon  of  salt  and  a  tablespoon  of 
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lemon  juice  or  vinegar  in  a  quart  of  water.     Simmer  the  sweetbreads  or  "brains 
in  this  salted,  acid  water  for  15  minutes.     Drain  the  meat  and  drop  it  in  cold 
water.    Remove  an;/  membrane  from  the  outside.     Then  70a  can  cut  the  meat  and  use 
it  in  cream  sauce  or  brown  sauce;  in  omelet  or  scrambled  eggs;  or  croquettes. 
You  can  broil  sweetbreads  a  few  minutes  under  a  hot  flame  and  serve  with  butter; 
or  fry  them  10  minutes  in  a  frying  pan  with  a  little  fat. 

How  from  cooking  questions,  let's  turn  to  a  question  about  the  length  of 
sheets  for  beds.    A  housewife  wants  to  know  .just  how  long  a  sheet  ought  to  be  to 
tuck  in  securely  at  both  ends  of  the  bed. 

The  answer  comes  from  the  Kansas  Station.    The  answer  is:     Buy  sheets 
labeled  108  inches  in  length  for  the  bed  of  regular  length  and  the  mattress  of 
average  thickness.     The  label  "108  inches"  on  a  sheet  does  not  mean  that  the 
finished  sheet  is  108  inches;  it  means  that  108  inches  of  sheeting  were  torn  off 
the  piece  to  make  the  sheet.     It  is  what  the  trade  calls  the  torn  length  of  the 
sheet . 

How  when  both  ends  of  that  sheet  have  been  turned  under  for  hems,  and  when 
the  sheet  has  been  washed  and  shrunk,  it  will  be  only  about  99  inches  long.  You 
need  99  inches  for  comfortable  "tucking  in"  and  "turning  down"  on  the  average-size 
bed.    You  see,  most  sheets  have  anywhere  from  4  to  6  inches  turned  under  for  hems. 
And  the  shrinkage  may  run  from  1  to  3  inches  a  yard  which  is  3  to  8  inches  for  the 
whole  sheet.     This  gives  you  an  idea  of  why  you  will  be  wise  to  buy  a  sheet  108 
inches  in  length. 

3argain  counters  often  offer  short-length  sheets.    These  are  all  right  for 
a  child's  bed,  or  a  very  short  bed  with  a  thin  mattress.     But  on  a  standard  bed, 
a  sheet  of  short-length  means  cold  toes  or  cold  shoulders — and  no     protection  for 
blankets  because  the  sheet  isn't  long  enough  to  turn  down  over  the  top  of  the 
blanket . 

That's  all  the  questions  for  today.    Listen  for  more  on  Thursday. 


